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COMMISSION ACTIVITIES AND EDITORIAL NOTES 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


A call for spiritual growth, increased moral standards and 
singleness of purpose among all creeds and faiths was sounded 
by some of America’s foremost leaders at “The Mid-Century In- 
stitute on Religion in a World of Tensions” held in March at 
Boston University to commemorate the University’s 19th Annual 
Founders Day program. 

Stern warnings that America is at the crossroads in the pres- 
ent ideological conflict with Soviet Russia were issued. In blunt, 
decisive language, nearly a score of leaders in a variety of fields 
asserted that only by a strong program in which religion, edu- 


_ cation and business work hand in hand may we expect the future 


to be anything but chaotic. 

Panels on tensions in racial relations, industry and labor, edu- 
cation, philosophy, theology, world religions and communism at- 
tracted overflow crowds. One of the highlights of the convoca- 
tion was the dedication of the $2,000,000 Daniel L. Marsh Chapel. 


D r. Henry Noble Sherwood, in his annual report to the Board 
of Higher Education of the Disciples of Christ Church, states that 
our church colleges must reach beyond the campus in their re- 
sponsibilities for religious education. They must go to the mem- 
bership of the churches and of communities where these churches 
are located. With more than 500 church colleges as educational 
centers existing in the nation, what better geographical distribu- 
tion of teaching talent could be found with this purpose in mind, 
he asks, and then adds: “If colleges of agriculture can reach 
farmers, male and female, adult and youth, in an off-campus pro- 
gram, surely departments of religion in church colleges and grad- 
uate schools of religion can reach church members in an off- 
campus program.” Dr. Sherwood, long an outstanding leader of 
the Disciples of Christ Church, in his report summons church 
people to plan so that they may control the future. He chal- 
lenges them to sound learning taught by teachers who know the 
meaning of redemptive living to students who seek the values 
that guide men into the good life. 
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lk the February issue of The Intercollegian, Dr. Kenneth I. 
Brown defines a Christian college as one “with earnest intent to 
be a Christian college and with habits of acting, constructively 
and creatively upon this intent.” He points out that Bible courses, 
chapel services, church membership for faculty and students, and 
campus religious organizations, while so often included in the 
definition, are not in themselves germane. He asserts that their 
existence is the evidence and not the assurance of the fact. The 
nature of a Christian college, he indicates, “rests upon desire and 
intention, consistently interpreted into the events of daily life.” 
As a basis of judgment concerning the religious vigor and ma- 
turity of a college campus, Dr. Brown outlines “Six Measures of 
a Christian College” as follows: (1) student conversation, (2) 
student campus life, (3) fundamental faculty assumptions of the 
classroom, (4) administrative policies, (5) campus outreach, and 
(6) total campus impact or pull. Presenting very practical ma- 
terial, this article constitutes recommended reading. 


I n an address entitled “The Future of the Independent Church- 
Related College” delivered at the 1949 annual meeting of the 
Hanover Alumni Association, James E. Almond, president, Amer- 
ican City Bureau, stated that the spiritual man is lagging behind 
the material one in our present day. “The tragedy of that antici- 
pation,” he pointed out, “is the thought of how short the time 
may be in which we can be consumed by the fires of the mind 
when uncontrolled by the stabilizing influences of the spirit.” 
Denying that he is a prophet of doom, Dr. Almond declared that 
man was created to control his own destiny and in that tremen- 
dous responsibility he can meet his problems and solve them pro- 
viding he respects his God-given powers and recognizes the 
errors of a philosophy which claims science as the Alpha and 
Omega of life. Dr. Almond insists on the necessity of educating 
the whole man through the liberal arts pattern which he believes 
is the only foundation for education. Such a pattern, he is con- 
vinced, provides for a fellowship of spirit as it assures intimacy 
of instruction, 

While he holds no prejudices against the great universities, 
tax-supported or heavily endowed as they may be, he is con- 
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vinced that they render society a disservice when they claim to 
be the beginning and the end and all that is between. 

“Upon these convictions—well-rounded, educational develop- 
ment of the individual, the solid tradition of Liberal Arts, the 
intimate fellowship of mind and of spirit, the properly limited 
curriculum—we build our case... .” 


WD icectors and representatives of the nation’s 72 college and 
university extension divisions attending a three-day meeting in 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, were told that their institutions have 
the responsibility of lending their resources in every way they 
can to the primary educational task of this generation. Dr. L. H. 
Adolfson, director of the University of Wisconsin Extension Di- 
vision, presenting a report on atomic energy, stated that the 
present generation of adults must solve the basic problems aris- 
ing from the possible uses of atomic energy for war. Educators, 
therefore, have a large responsibility to keep pressing the gov- 
ernment for the information that will enable them to do the job 
of adult education implied in the demand for the development of 
atomic energy. 

The significance for education of such a concern was further 
evidenced in the Tenth Exploratory Meeting of the Religious and 
Welfare Committee of the New York Committee on Atomic In- 
formation, Inc., held at the Fordham School of Education last fall. 
Despite the fact that the burden of responsibility in this field 
will fall heavily upon educators, Dr. Claude E. Hawley, reporting 
a comprehensive survey involving nearly 500 institutions in 47 
states, called their attention to the fact that “50 percent indicated 
that atomic energy developments had affected their activities 
only incidentally, and 30 percent indicated that they had nothing 
worth mentioning to report.” Only 100 institutions appear to be 
taking extraordinary measures to stress their new problems and 
responsibilities. Among the conclusions to which Dr. Hawley 
comes, the most pertinent to those of us who are concerned with 
Christian higher education is his assertion that “institutions of 
higher education are more concerned with physical aspects of 
atomic energy than with the social.” 
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“Lhe National Association of College and University Chap- 
lains held its annual meeting in Pittsburgh at the Pennsylvania 
College for Women on April 11-13. Approximately 100 chaplains 
coming from all sections of the country participated in an inter- 
esting program. Dean William J. Faulkner, Fisk University, was 
elected president for the coming year. 


H arold J. Baily, past chairman of the National Interfraternity 
Conference, has completed the Fifteenth Edition of Baird’s Man- 
ual of American College Fraternities. Established in 1909, the 
Interfraternity Council, coordinates 58 national fraternities hav- 
ing 2,718 chapters on 250 campuses and owning 2100 houses val- 
ued at $100,000,000. The combined initiated membership is one 
and a quarter million. Of this total number, approximately 
150,000 are undergraduates. 


SNAVELY-HUTCHESON 


Mrs. Louise Chase Hutcheson and Dr. Guy E. Snavely were 
married on April 6 in the chapel of the Methodist Building in 
Washington, D. C. by Bishop Charles W. Flint. 

Mrs. Snavely received her bachelor’s degree from Allegheny 
College where she later taught Romance Languages. Her post- 
graduate work was done at Columbia and New York Universi- 
ties. A leader in church and social life, she was, at the time of 
her marriage, chairman of the Library Board at Miami Beach. 

Dr. and Mrs. Snavely are making their home at the Windsor 
Park Hotel in Washington. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Since our regional conferences meet in the Fall, they will be 
given full publicity in the next issue of COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 
The following dates, however, ought to be in your planning at 
this time: West Central Regional Conference, November 18; 
Conference of the Church-Related Colleges of the Southeast, 
immediately preceding the meeting of the Southern Association 
in December in Richmond. 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


The annual meeting of The Federation of Illinois Colleges was 
held at Eureka College on April 21-22, 1950. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: President, H. Gary Hud- 
son, President, Illinois College; Vice-President, Theodore P. 
Stephens, President, Aurora College; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ernest A. Johnson, President, Lake Forest College. 


The Kansas Council of Church-Related Colleges met in April 
and elected the following officers: President, S. A. Watson, Pres- 
ident, Friends University; and Secretary-Treasurer, W. W. Mc- 
Creery, President, Sterling College. This organization meets 
semi-annually, usually in October and in April. The program 
for the April meeting was on the general subject “Interpreting 
and Identifying the Church-Related College to the People of 
Kansas.” Directors of public Relations as well as the presidents 
were in attendance. The groups met for a joint session in the 
morning and in separate session in the afternoon. 


The Missouri College Union, an organization of ten liberal arts 
colleges and the Arts and Science Division of four universities, 
was organized in 1893 and has been in continuous existence since 
that time. The purpose of the organization is to unify the aims 
and procedures of the colleges of the state, to foster acquaint- 
anceship among the executives and faculties and to present a 
united front on topics or situations that might affect the schools 
individually or as a group. This organization will meet at Park 
College on November 15, 1950. The presiding officer will be Dean 
Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, and the secretary is Pro- 
fessor L. G. Abernathy, Central College. Dr. Abernathy has been 
acting secretary since 1926. 


The Nebraska Association of Church Colleges held its annual 
meeting on April 15, 1950 at Dana College. The conference theme 
was “Christian Higher Education in the Mid-Century Offers an 
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Intelligent and Dynamic Faith.” The Honorable Val Peterson, 
Governor of the State of Nebraska, gave the opening address. 


The organization of church-related colleges in South Dakota, 
including in its membership only the four-year colleges; namely, 
Augustana, Yankton, Dakota Wesleyan, Sioux Falls and Huron, 
elected the following officers at its recent meeting: President 
L. M. Stavig, Augustana College, president; and President J. 
Clark Graham, Yankton College, secretary. 


The Michigan Association of Church-Related Colleges will hold 
its next meeting on September 28, 1950. 


The Texas Council of Church-Related Colleges will hold its 
next meeting on November 21-22, 1950 at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity in Forth Worth. 


President W. H. Cramblet, Bethany College, has been elected 
chairman of the Association of Church-Related Colleges in West 
Virginia for the coming year. The program of this organization 
is usually centered around administrative policy, legislation and 
taxation. 


THE COMMISSION’S PROGRAM OF INFORMATION (II) 


This is the second instalment of the Outline of Public Relations 
Activities and Emphases which was approved in January, 1950 
by the Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

The program contained in the whole Outline adopted by the 
Administrative Board of the Commission was prepared by the 
Committee on Public Relations. 

The first instalment, published in the last issue of CoLLEGE AND 
CuurcH, contained an outline of the “Relationship of the Com- 
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mission to Educational and Church Bodies.” The other sections 
of the Public Relations program will be published later. 
The outline of the Commission’s program of Information given 


_ below names not only channels and materials now in use, but 


also suggests developments for the future, Certainly the service 
of information is at the center of the Commission’s opportunities 
and responsibilities. Individual colleges are urged to take ad- 


' vantage of all presently available information resources offered 
and to help develop the other resources here projected. The 


Administrative Board welcomes reports of successful use of in- 
formation processes and suggestions of new possibilities. 


The Commission’s Program of Information 
g 


1. Through its own publications 
A. COLLEGE AND CHURCH 


(1) Contents 


(a) Invite writers to prepare articles 
(b) Let it be known that articles may be volunteered 
(2) Circulation 

(a) Continue present plan (mailing list is about 1,000) 

(b) Consider expanding list to include other institu- 
tions which have a relationship to religious pro- 
grams 

(c) Send to all State Commissioners (or other chief 
officer) of education, and to selected State and 
metropolitan education board libraries. 


B. The Association Bulletin 


It is suggested that the Bulletin publish selected arti- 
cles on religion in higher education that fit into the total 
plan of the Bulletin and are suitable to show the natu- 
ral place of religion in education. Also that there be 
included in due course news about this Commission and 
its program. It is not suggested that there be a special 
section in the Bulletin. 


C. Leaflets, Brochures, etc. 


There should be always an up-to-date brief brochure 
‘ giving basic facts about the Commission for use when- 
ever needed. 
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There should be in the factual brochure or as a separate 
printing a brief, well thought-out statement that repre- 
sents the Commission’s philosophy and purpose regard- 
ing religion and higher education. 

Other occasional leaflets on different topics may be use- 
ful, but in general this type of publication by the de- 
nominational agencies should be encouraged rather than 
duplicated. 


2. Through Other Publications 


A. Christian Education, America, and other Protestant and 
Catholic Publications. 
Encourage the contribution of articles and news on re- 
ligion in higher education which will be of interest to 
all groups. Encourage circulation. Encourage coordi- 
nation of material and its use. 


B. Journals of important educational organizations, such as 
NEA, NCE, American Association of University Women, 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Develop a plan by which there will be offered continu- 
ously to these non-religious journals in the field of 
higher education articles dealing with religion in higher 
education. 


C. Church Papers 
On a regular schedule and on occasion furnish denomi- 
national and interdenominational journals of religion, 


the facts and reports on the whole field of religion and 
higher education. 


D. Secular Magazines 
The Commission should seek to develop the interest of 


such magazines as Saturday Evening Post in articles 
and encourage writers of prominence to offer articles. 


3. Through the Press 


A. The Commission office should have a schedule of releases 
to the press on matters in its sphere which might be of 
national interest. (Even high-lights of meetings of the 
Commission could be news.) 


B. The Commission should hold before the colleges the im- 
portance of reporting and emphasizing the repeated re- 
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ligious activities—to local press and news services. Each 
college will find the ways and means to prevent the com- 
mon omission of religious activities from the news. This 
omission is part of the present day secularization process 
which the Commission aims to remedy. 


4. Through the radio 


A. On a national scale the chief opportunity of the Commis- 


sion is to (1) get those now on network religious broad- 
casts (Federal Council of Churches, National Council of 
Catholic Men, Columbia Church of the Air) to include 
facts on religion in higher education; (2) and to coordi- 
nate these programs on occasion—e.g. the Christian Col- 
lege Sunday planned by the National Protestant Council. 


. Encourage colleges to give definite emphasis to their re- 


ligious programs and to the church’s responsibility for 
education over local and campus stations, frequently and 
regularly. 


5. Through visual means 


The possibilities are definite and varied, They range from 
simple home use of slides to professionally made moving 
pictures. 


6. Promotion of books 


When a current book, like The College Seeks Religion by 
Cuninggim and the forthcoming book by Lowry* (West- 
minster Press) commends itself to the Commission, effort 
should be made to increase its influence, In this way the 
Commission has as instruments publications far beyond 
its own resources to produce. 


The Commission’s Committee on Public Relations which pre- 
pared this outline consisted of the following college presidents 
in addition to the undersigned: John A. Flynn, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Dale H. Moore, Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, Pa. (RatpH W. Luioyp, Chairman, President, Mary- 
ville College.) 


* Dr. Lowry’s. book, The Mind’s Adventure, came from the press on 
May 16. Cf. In the Library. 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education, through the 
Committee on Research, has addressed itself to the question, 
“What is a Christian College?” This is an old question, obvi- 
ously; yet, it needs to be redefined in every period and place. 
This Committee, instead of following the customary procedure 
of devising a questionnaire, is requesting 50 institutions to join 
in a careful study of the question. It is the hope of the Commit- 
tee on Research that a study seriously entered into and followed 
through may then be considered by the Commission and the re- 
sults made available to all our colleges and universities in Amer- 
ica. At the annual meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges, scheduled for January 1951 in Atlantic City, a representa- 
tive from each of the 50 colleges will come together for report, 
consultation and mutual stimulation with respect to the study. 
This is the first step. The second step will be taken at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association in 1952. At that time, the entire 
program of the Commission on Christian Higher Education will 
be built around a report of this study. The study will be made 
by faculty members and will concern itself with questions per- 
taining to faculty, to administration, to student life, to the cur- 
riculum, to organized Christian experiences, to church relation- 
ship, to the relevance of the college to its time and place and to 
the nature of the Christian spirit. 

(Eprtor’s Note: Fifty colleges are being selected to participate 
in this program. It will be greatly appreciated if those colleges 
desiring to participate will contact the Executive Secretary of the 
Commission. This should be a most interesting and enlightening 
study.) 


“It will be a major tragedy of contemporary education and of 
the society which it seeks to serve if the cause of religion in 
higher education goes by default or fails because of the capture 
of the higher education by implacable and doctrinaire secularists. 
This need not happen. The evidence accumulates that the in- 
fluence of liberal religious attitudes and ideas is wexing in Amer- 
ican academic life.” Albert C. Outler. 
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THE VERY REVEREND DANIEL W. EGAN, T.O.R. 
President, The College of Steubenville 


One who manages to keep up to date with his reading and who 


4 is aware of the theme of many educational meetings cannot fail 
} to be impressed by the fact that colleges and universities are flex- 
© ing their muscles and getting ready to thrust out their arms to 
_ reach and embrace larger areas. 


We are entering, perhaps we have already entered, an era of 
mass education on the college and university level. The scope of 


i what colleges offer their students has been enlarged, and there 
* has been an extension of opportunity to a greater number of 
| people. Quite commonly educators are saying that in addition 
) to increasing the effectiveness and the wisdom of their regular 
} student body and imparting culture and skills to that group, they 
| have an obligation to render certain services to the community 
i at large. 


The wisdom of engaging in certain forms of extension activi- 


| ties can perhaps be debated. The fact of the existence of an 
obligation to serve the community in general may also be de- 
) bated. We may be able to distinguish between the extent of the 
« obligation which falls on public institutions and that which prop- 
* erly concerns private institutions. These questions, however, 
* have to do with the determination of policy, and in the long run 
é every institution determines for itself the scope of its participa- 
» tion in community life and the scope of the services it feels im- 
> pelled to offer. It establishes certain safeguards to insure pru- 
dent administration. This emphasizes the differences between 
) institutions. 


Regardless of the differences, however, that exist in the amount 
and the kind of service rendered to the general community, some 
kind of service is rendered by nearly all institutions. Some of 
them, either because of a conviction that they have an obligation, 
or for other reasons, might wish to do more than they are able 
to do. They might desire to engage more extensively in com- 
munity programs, or they might desire to render distinct types 
of service. They find themselves unable to do either. They won- 
der if cooperation might be the answer. 

In an earlier day our institutions of higher learning catered to 
the elite and offered preparation for, a rather limited number of 
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vocations. Today colleges and universities, if they still cater to 
a certain class, have adopted a much broader definition of elite, 
and they have definitely enlarged the scope of their educational 
offerings. 

Pictures of our earlier colleges show that most of them were 
literally fenced in. The fences have disappeared. If they are 
found today they are more apt to be decorative than functional. 
The colleges of the 17th and 18th centuries were also figuratively 
fenced in. This fencing is also fast disappearing. The only fence 
that still remains is that which individuates, which insures to the 
institution the possession of its own reality, which makes it dis- 
tinct from others of the same species. 

One might examine the catalogues and the promotional litera- 
ture from dozens of institutions and come to the conclusion that 
all of them have been formed in the same mold and turned out 
on a mass production basis. Physical plant, library, faculty com- 
petence, curriculum and course offerings might be virtually iden- 
tical. They are of the same species; yet each one is distinctly 
individual. The distinctions that exist among them are in things 
less concrete but very real. They stem from the philosophy of 
the institution concerned, its purposes and aims and the way it 
sets out to attain its ends. 

Standardization has come about in our American higher edu- 
cation. It is probably here to stay. The necessity of conforming 
to the minimum standards established by various accrediting 
bodies is probably the greatest single cause of this oneness. To 
give the accrediting bodies their due, however, it must be said 
that they do not desire, in theory at least, to abolish individual 
differences in purposes and philosophies. They recognize them 
and they endeavor to retain them. The difficulty is that such 
things are so intangible, so little subject to critical evaluation and 
measurement, that the institutions themselves are inclined to 
fashion them after a pattern known to be acceptable to outside 
agencies. 

The need of conforming to specifications in so many areas has 
given rise to a fear of being different. Unless an institution is so 
big that there is no larger one to censure it, it looks with dis- 
trust—though sometimes with yearning—at any scheme which 
differs from the general norm. All of this has a tendency to 
foster an inordinate desire to protect and preserve the one thing 
the institution considers its very own—its individuality. The 
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fear grows up within the institution that if this last barrier is 
removed, as it might be by a program of cooperation or merger 
in certain activities with another institution, the last fence has 
been removed and the institution has lost its individuality and 
become a nobody, or has been identified with the other institu- 
tion. 

This loss of individuality or, less philosophically, destruction 
of personality, would be a major catastrophe. Nothing is more 
in accord with the democratic ideals of our country than the 
preservation of these very same differences which make one in- 
stitution distinct from another. No thinking persons desire to 
destroy the dualism of American higher education. Education 
remains one area in which we cling to rugged individualism. We 
contend that differences. are justified: we contend that they are 
necessary; because we still believe that the right and the duty 
to educate resides fundamentally in the parent or the family, and 
the function of the state is to protect and foster this prior right. 

If an analogy based on a principle determining morality in ref- 
erence to man may be used, the problem is simplified. Since the 
individual (institution) cannot exist without (its constituency 
or) the community, the community must be given preference 
over the individual (institution). Everything destructive of the 
community is immoral, because in principle the individual (in- 
stitution) will be destroyed with the community. Inversely, 
since the community lives only in the individual, any over- 
emphasis of the community is immoral if such emphasis makes 
life impossible for the individual (institution), because in prin- 
ciple the community will be destroyed also.* We must, there- 
fore, beware of too close an identity with the community, but 
obviously we cannot ignore the community. The media via must 
be found. In medio stat virtus. 

I believe an institution of higher learning has some degree of 
obligation to the community beyond that contractual obligation 
which exists between it and its student body. It does not have 
a right to permit this secondary function to injure its primary 
function. It has no obligation to become anything other than an 
institution of higher learning of the kind it professes to be. There 
is, therefore, no duty incumbent upon a liberal arts college which 


* Cf., Brunner, S.J., Rev. August and Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, “Moral- 
ity,” Fundamental Questions of Philosophy (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., 1937), p. 268. 
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would demand that it perform the functions of a university or a 
professional school. An attempt to do these things might be an 
over-emphasis on community welfare which would destroy the 
individual institution. Cooperation with other institutions, in 
order that services which are not properly within the province 
of a college or university might be rendered, would be very un- 
wise unless great precautions were taken. 

Cooperation between institutions means “joint operation,” “con- 
current effort.” Two institutions can find a way to work together 
in certain areas in which the basic underlying philosophy of the 
institution need not enter. Where there is need of giving com- 
plete education, and that implies the use of various means of 
securing co-ordination and integration so that the various courses 
and influences are blended together to form a whole; and where 
the approach to certain questions is conditioned by a distinct 
philosophy of education, there seems to be but slight possibility 
of effective and satisfying joint operation. If we are content to 
look upon education as an accumulation of separate and distinct 
packages of information; or if we are willing to permit the sub- 
ject matter of various courses to be compartmentalized, cooper- 
ation is quite feasible. In the latter case there is no need to 
preserve individuality. If an institution is worthy of preserva- 
tion and if its individuality is worth preserving, it has a distinct 
philosophy of education—a purpose which determines the whole 
tone of the institution and affects the work of every member of 
the staff. To preserve this in a cooperative effort seems almost 
impossible. 

In most academic programs of cooperation I believe that one 
or the other of the cooperating institutions will have to domi- 
nate, unless both are willing to forego having the institution 
as an institution affect the students. To do this is to abandon 
one’s very reason for existence. The mere imparting of knowl- 
edge might be accomplished in some sort of a cooperative pro- 
gram, but the students receiving the knowledge would be con- 
scious of receiving it from a particular institution, even though 
the facilities of another institution were made use of. The sec- 
ond institution in this case would be playing a most unsatisfac- 
tory passive role in the educative process. It would not be act- 
ing as an educator but rather as a landlord. 

There are some activities, some relationships with the com- 
munity, and certain programs in which public and private insti- 
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tutions can work together. Most of these, however, are not edu- 
cative in their nature except in a rather limited way, and there 
is no great problem of losing the opportunity to impress the stu- 
dent with the benefits of a distinct or unique philosophy of edu- 
cation. If there is any danger in one institution’s being domi- 
nated by another, it does not seem to matter very much. 

Certain types of cooperative endeavor have been largely re- 
sponsible for an improvement of higher education. Without co- 
operation we would not have the great professional societies that 
exist today; we would lack the benefits that have come from 
united effort exerted through various accrediting associations, 
associations of colleges and universities, and such organizations 
as the American Council on Education. The institutions them- 
selves have benefited by a sharing of experiences and an ex- 
change of knowledge. But these are not community relations 
and community programs. 

Community programs which lend themselves to cooperative 
effort are these: participation in the activities of community 
councils for determining needs for adult education and assisting 
colleges and universities to arrange such programs. These are 
also beneficial because they eliminate the danger of duplication 
of effort and expense. In this type of thing one can see an oppor- 
tunity for colleges to improve their regular programs by agree- 
ing not to needlessly duplicate certain specialized fields of teach- 
ing. This is sound administration. Intercollegiate debates and 
forums provide, through cooperation, a means of bringing infor- 
mation and knowledge to the community. Programs of a cultural 
and an entertaining nature which involve cooperation among dif- 
ferent institutions have been very successful. Hiram College 
and Kent State University appear to have very successfully con- 
ducted a number of summer tours of their Showboat. Students 
in the dramatics departments of each of these institutions have 
cooperated in the entire venture. 

It appears to me that the necessity of preserving the individu- 
ality of an institution is most imperative, and that there can be 
very little cooperation in a really educative academic program. 
To a limited extent, and in those areas in which the fundamental 
philosophy of the institutions concerned does not play a very 
great part, cooperative programs can be mutually advantageous. 
The fence of individuation, of distinction, must not disappear! 
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CONSERVATION AND CREATION IN CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION* 


CoNRAD BERGENDOFF 
President, Augustana College 


Admittedly there are better sources for discovering the objec- 
tives of American colleges than in the education advertising sec- 
tion of Who’s Who. Yet, this exhibit has the virtue of being brief 
(probably influenced by the cost per inch of space)—a quality 
not so obvious in the more prolix statements of college cata- 
logues. And, when forced to be concise, even college presidents 
may try to concentrate on the most important aspects of their 
institutions. Snapshots, too, may be more revealing than posed 
portraits. Paging through this collection of assertions—which 
are seldom characterized by understatement—for the purpose of 
learning the meaning of the oft-used adjective, “Christian,” I 
culled some of the oft-recurring phrases and submit them as illus- 
trations, merely, of the company the adjective keeps. There is 
neither ulterior nor anterior purpose in the order I reproduce 
them here, and I quote only the kernel of sentences: “an atmos- 
phere that is distinctly Christian”; “high scholarship and Chris- 
tian character”; “promotion of Christian culture”; “Christian in 
heritage and purpose”; “development of dynamic Christian char- 
acter”; “stands without apology for the ‘Old-Time Religion’ and 
the absolute authority of the Bible”; “Christian philosophy of 
life, free from sectarian bias”; “formulating a Christian philoso- 
phy of life—establishment of a Christian social order”; “estab- 
lished on Christian foundations”; “Christian influences of com- 
plete democracy”; “thoroughly Christian; conservative in view- 
point”; and “develop human reason in an atmosphere of the 
Christian spirit.” 

These dozen examples prove nothing except the wideness and 
looseness with which the adjective “Christian” is employed. My 
reason for bringing them before us is to suggest that the word 
has come to mean so many things that it is difficult any longer 
to give it any precise denotation. And if it has lost precision 
how can it be used as a balance or as a measuring rod. I do in- 
deed find even this designation “a standard Christian college,” 


: ea address was delivered before the Ohio College Association, April 
21, 1950. 
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though I think standard refers to college merely. In any case no 
standard is apparent by which “Christian” can be measured. 

My contribution to this symposium is the suggestion that at 
least those institutions which bear the name “Christian” need to 
undertake the respectably intellectual task of giving it more 
concrete meaning. From this job such a college might be ex- 
cused as includes this description of its status, “anchored upon a 
rock—the humanities.” We might inquire as to the exact loca- 
tion of the rock, but at least no pretension is made of its being 
a Christian foundation. But schools that identify their founda- 
tions, their atmosphere, their heritage or tradition or influence 
as Christian ought to be able to define the term so that some of 
the senses might grasp its meaning. Only then can we measure 
the growth or decline of the Christian factor in higher education, 
and judge of its place or power in human life. 

It might seem that after 2000 years it should be sufficiently 
clear what is meant by “Christian.” There is a Christian church, 
Christian dogma, Christian traditions—do these not give the term 
its content? The answer, I think, is both “yes” and “no.” These 
tell us what have been the interpretations in the Past. But the 
moment we conceive of Christian truth as consummated in the 
Past, we have transformed it from a life to a doctrine. In that 
act we have interpreted Christianity as a set of traditions which 
it is our duty to perpetuate, and made our task one of conserva- 
tion. : 

Probably few passages of Scripture have had greater influence 
than the words in Jude, “contend earnestly for the faith which 
was once for all delivered unto the saints” (v. 3). For these 
words have been taken to mean that the whole body of Christian 
truth came into the possession of a select few in the first years 
of the Christian Church, and Christianity has been the conserva- 
tion of this truth in its original purity. Of course it cannot be 
denied that something very essential was “given” in the apos- 
tolic age. Essentially it was Christ Jesus Himself who was “once 
for all delivered” even as Jude goes on in the next verse to define 
those who had to be contended against as those who “denied our 
only Master and Lord, Jesus Christ.” But.the mischief crept in 
when men wanted to include a great deal of human speculation 
and conclusion in the “data” (the given) “once for all delivered.” 
The temptation was very near at hand for Christians to think 
that all they believed and professed was a part of the faith which 
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was to be conserved. It was their faith rather than the faith 
which was to be delivered from one generation to another. Since 
education for centuries was under the aegis of the Church, not 
least higher education, the handing on of the whole accumulat- 
ing mass of teaching about the faith became a function of the 
schools. Out of this attitude came the expressions regarding 
Christian philosophy, Christian culture, Christian heritage, and 
foundations, and atmosphere, and ideals, which still fill our cata- 
logues. 

But Christian faith is neither an encyclopedia of facts nor a set 
of customs nor a system of philosophy which can be learned by 
rote or passed on by training or considered complete and ready 
for cataloging. Essentially it is a proclamation of a Gospel, a 
witness to a Real and Present Person, a fellowship of man with 
God through Jesus Christ. While in a sense He is subject to the 
judgment of each passing generation which may give its response 
to Him, in a more profound sense each generation is judged by 
Him and He remains while the generations come and go. In the 
Christian view man stands under the judgment of God, who cer- 
tainly is not dependent on man’s systems of thought. 

The living proclamation of the Gospel of Christ is the enduring 
traditus, the passing on from one age to another. But all other 
knowledge of man is subject to modification. What he thinks 
about himself, about his fellow men, his environment, his Past 
and Future, all this needs continual reinterpretation, restate- 
ment. Above all the relationship of each age, each individual, 
to the living Lord and Master, will be different as the constant 
change of conditions of human life determine. God creates life 
where life was not before, and the new life must affirm itself to 
all its environment. Here is no static passing on of inert ideas. 
Life is Christian as it is related to Christ who is in the Present, 
not the Past, tense. To identify Christianity with some former 
condition of things and to interpret the Christian task as the 
preservation of that condition is to make of the Christian life an 
imitation rather than a new creation, and to misunderstand the 
meaning of the Christian Gospel. 

This creative, contemporaneous quality of the life of the Chris- 
tian with Christ has very often been ignored or obscured in even 
so-called Christian interpretations. The result has been a thin- 
ning out of the meaning of the term “Christian” until it has 
evaporated in the “atmosphere” of which Christianity is said to 
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exist. The “foundations” may be said to be Christian, but what 
is built thereon may have as little relationship to the foundation 
as what goes on in the building may have reference to the Anno 
Domini on the cornerstone. The “ideals” may be so vague and 
remote that they have no practical bearing on the deeds of the 
idealist. Christian Faith places the Incarnate Christ in the midst 
of the campus, and what follows is a measure of the vitality of 
the faith of those who behold Him there. 

Dean Schlink of the University of Heidelberg has recently 
called attention to the insignia of this most ancient German in- 
stitution.* In its present form it dates from 1492, but this is 
modeled from an earlier design of 1388. Schlink traces Heidel- 
berg’s peculiar insignia—a sceptre, surmounted by a crown—to 
the earliest rector, who came from Paris. Here he had been in- 
fluenced by the Franciscan theology of Occam and Bonaventura. 
The extraordinary aspect of the Heidelberg sceptre is that in the 
crown Christ is represented on a throne under a canopy while 
at his feet sit four scholars, symbolizing the four faculties. None 
has precedence. Theology is on the same level as medicine, law, 
and the arts. This is not the picture usually associated with the 
relationship of theology and the sciences. Schlink attributes the 
Heidelberg symbol to the teaching of Occam and especially Bona- 
ventura, as over against Aquinas. The latter gave to the indi- 
vidual disciplines a certain autonomy based on the possibility of 
the human reason to find certain truths by its own powers and 
on this foundation of natural knowledge built a superstructure 
of metaphysical truth known only by revelation. Ultimately, 
Schlink believes, this led to the division between theology and 
the sciences, and to the assertion of the sciences of an indepen- 
dence which they today maintain. Bonaventura, on the other 
hand, made all knowledge dependent on faith, and said to all the 
branches of thought “One is your Master” (Matt. 23:10). “Nur 
in glauben an Christus ist Wahrheits—erkenntnis in allen Wis- 
senschaften moglich” (Schlink). Only in faith in Christ is know]l- 
edge of truth in all the sciences possible. Bonaventura confronts 
the researchers in every science with the words of Christ, “I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life”, claiming that “if ye will not 
believe, ye shall not know.” (Bonaventura, Sermo). While, of 
course, some things may be known apart from faith, the mean- 


*“TDas Szepter der Universitate Heidelberg,” in Studium Generale 
2 Jahrg. Heft 9, 1949 (Berlin-Goetingen-Heidelberg). pp. 439-448. 
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ing of what one learns is hidden except to faith. Revelation per- 
tains not only to higher reaches of metaphysical truth but is the 
source of our interpretation of even the most ordinary facts. 
This is the secret, too, of the unity of all knowledge which the 
Christian seeks, while the autonomous sciences admit—today 
rather despondently—that there is no unifying principle of truth. 

I find this disquisition of Schlink on the Heidelberg sceptre not 
only interesting but a salutary corrective on careless thinking on 
Christian truth in contemporary situations. The theological fac- 
ulty is in the same relation to Christ as the law, the medical, the 
scientific, the engineering, the art faculties. Theology needs con- 
stantly to reexamine its teachings and continuously to relate the 
proclamation of the Gospel to the needs and traits of the age. Its 
virtue consists not in keeping an old heirloom safe. Theologians 
as such have no special privileges in the courts of knowledge. 
Their importance lies in the central significance of their field, 
but it must be sobering to them to survey how often they have 
failed in their stewardship. They have as often imitated the 
other sciences as they have been creative in shaping symbols and 
terms for their message. 

Nor need other faculties feel that they stand under the judg- 
ment of the theologians. The Heidelberg insignia indicates more 
truly that their responsibility is to Christ Himself. This may be 
no easy relationship, but the question of difficulty is not rele- 
vant. “One is your Master.” The engineer, the atomic scientist, 
the physician, the political scientist, the educator, the philoso- 
pher—go through, if you desire, the whole faculty roster, and 
the conclusion still stands. Your relationship as man and as 
scholar is to the Son of Man and the Way of Truth. In His light 
you will see light. If the theologians have done their work the 
scientist will be aided by their clarification of the statement of 
the Gospel, but the faith of the scientist must be something else 
than a signature to the papers presented by the theologian. 
Christianity is a personal relationship, a personal decision, or 
commitment. There can be no Christian sciences—there can be 
Christian scientists. There is no Christian education, strictly 
speaking—there are Christian teachers and Christian students. 
Neither curricula nor building can be Christian. Those who ad- 
minister or construct or follow curricula can be Christian. They 
can create an “atmosphere,” which may be congenial to others. 
Culture or civilization or ideals or social order are Christian only 
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in the degree that there are Christians who express their faith 
in culture or in social action. There is no mass production of 
Christians possible on any assembly line. The literature of the 
New Testament knows only the imagery of individual birth as 
the means of entrance into the kingdom. 

The Christ who should be exalted above all the faculties is He 
who said to His disciples “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now” (John 16:12), and “My 
Father worketh even until now, and I work” (John 5:17). Chris- 
tians have sometimes spoken and acted as if they were worship- 
ping one swathed in burial garments not to be disturbed. But 
He is risen. He lives. He works and will do still greater mir- 
acles in the future than in the Past. There is something pathetic 
about those who would “defend the Faith,” when it is of One to 
whom all power is given in heaven and on earth that faith is to 
witness. Remarkable is the fact that “uranium” which means 
“heaven” has come to be the supreme expression of power in our 
generation. We believe in the realm of uranium, but how few 
place above it the greater power of the kingdom of heaven! Yet 
it is exactly this which Christian faith means, that even in the 
field of university education, Christ is supreme. Because He 
has been so often dethroned the faculties have no head, and in 
their assumed autonomy they have produced split personalities, 
destroyed the unity of truth, and yielded to the pessimism of 
nihilism. The splitting of the atom is only a physical counter- 
part of the disorganization of the spiritual world. The alterna- 
tive to “One is your Master” is “Each is his own master” and a 
university which only mirrors all the little masters soon is 
victim of its own chain reactions. 

I am submitting no blue print for American higher education. 
I speak only in the name of those who believe that Christ is the 
head of all faculties. And to these I would say that we are far 
from fulfilling the functions of our schools which have been 
dedicated to His authority. How far the colleges and universi- 
ties of America will accept His lordship none of us can predict. 
No one seeks to deprive them of following their own lights. But 
my plea is that Christians in all schools would take their faith 
more seriously, and would seek to reveal His power in American 
education. We do Christ little honor by trying only to perpet- 
uate traditions. We are sincere in our faith in proportion as 
we allow Him to come more fully into our lives and studies, 
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classrooms and laboratories. It is through our introduction of 
Him to other persons—our students and colleagues—that we 
will enable Him to wield the sceptre of His power in our gen- 
eration and create new hearts, new heavens and a new earth. 
We yet wait for the time and the schools when all of knowledge 
and all of life be dedicated to Him so that men may behold what 
are the sources of truth and righteousness and thank God for 
Christians in institutions of higher learning. 

We have means of measuring the effectiveness of our educa- 
tional processes by the techniques of accrediting associations. 
We like to count our graduates in Who’s Who and in Phi Beta 
Kappa and in prominent positions. Is it impertinent to suggest 
that the aim of the Christian colleges is to give to society Chris- 
tian men and women? There is a creativeness and spontaneity 
about Christian character that makes it impossible to produce 
them by any formula, for no law will produce the grace which 
is the distinctive trait of their being. We can only know with 
certainty that Christians are the necessary means of perpetuat- 
ing the succession. All that we can do is to seek to bring mature 
and endowed Christians into our ranks of teachers and into the 
body of students and try to give them congenial conditions in 
which to develop. We may thus widen the area of humanism 
in an otherwise mechanical educational process, but above all 
introduce into the mass of American youth a salt which may 
save the whole from corruption. Our rejoicing as educators is 
not primarily in buildings or funds or anything measurable in 
figures, but in the grace of God which creates in the lives of 
young men and women living evidence of His presence in our 
midst, and demonstrates anew that in Christ grace and truth 
come to mankind. We might hope, therefore, that in colleges 
which bear the Christian name the Board of Trustees would 
consider in a president those qualities which testify to fellow- 
ship with Christ as of greater importance than those which 
guarantee acquaintance with millionaires. We might rightfully 
expect that the administrators be as omnipresent and effective 
in winning youth who have been in company with Christ to 
their college as their athletic departments are in bringing the 
best of football and basketball players to the campus. May it 
be that in this only possible world we actually do get what 
we are seeking, even if we may not always be conscious of what 
we are seeking? Is it unacademic to suggest that if we were 
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seeking for the kingdom and its righteousness in our curricula 
and in our public relations we might actually get more of them? 
In any case this is the sum and substance of my remarks, that 
if we are to have Christianity on our campuses it will have to 
come, not through conservation of past possessions but through 
creation of new personalities and that the only Christianity that 
matters is the fellowship with an Unchanging Christ in the midst 
of all the changing conditions of human life. I dare suggest that 
it is the mission of the Christian College to declare this truth— 
and, by the grace of God, to exhibit it. 

As our State schools broaden their constituency it is proper 
that they make no distinctions between students, or faculty, in 
regard to race, creed, color, economic resources. And the Chris- 
tian college as well has no right to differentiate in most of these 
categories. But on one of them I hold that the Christian college 
not only may, but by its very nature must express itself, namely 
in regard to creed. When Christian colleges erase all statements 
or discard all requirements which have described their differ- 
ence from secular schools, then they have lost their right to the 
name Christian. Any college may decide its own objective 
But if it is the American way to respect the dignity of and to 
provide opportunities for every individual, it is also a part of 
the American way to respect the right of Christian colleges to 
be themselves. They have a right to preserve their ideals, their 
teachings, their faith as to the best way they can serve society. 
They ask no financial support from the government, but neither 
should they be penalized with threats of heavier taxation just 
because they stand for something distinctive. There is a peril 
that in blind devotion to slogans regarding democracy we de- 
stroy the fountain heads of democracy. It may be that our 
Christian colleges will have to become more outstandingly dif- 
ferent from other schools if they are to remain Christian. In 
thus exposing their difference they will attract the criticism of 
one group in America who are more interested in the destruc- 
tion of religion than it is in the preservation of true democracy. 
The time may yet come when the Christian college will have to 
fight for its right to exist. When that time comes America will 
have lost precious elements of its democracy, and the defeat 
of the Christian college will have undermined the very founda- 
tions of democracy. But the strength of the Christian college 
in its battle to survive lies not in its supposed duty to preserve 
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old faiths and old traditions. It lies rather in the character of 
those of its representatives whose fellowship with Christ has 
created in them wisdom and peace, patience and power, to deal 
with problems of the present in a way that its critics will have 
to respect. “By their fruit ye shall know them” is still the 
measuring rod of both the Christian Church and the Christian 
college. 

And no fruit of the Christian college will earn more respect 
than a tone of conviction in the profession of our faith. It is 
not to preserve ancient dogmas and venerable traditions that 
we exist, but to come to faith in Him of whom these witness. 
We must needs know—the program of knowledge is as com- 
prehensive as that of any non-Christian university. We must 
know wherein we believe—I hold no brief for a faith which 
must be shielded from reason. But also we must believe some- 
thing of what we know. All the knowledge of the world may 
leave us fatally indecisive and morally useless because of the 
neutrality of our will. Faith, an old religious document asserts, 
is a matter of the will not of the intellect. We need a mind but 
we must also make up our minds. The Christian is dedicated to 
the authority of Christ—a contemporary, present, living Christ. 
A Christian college is a community where all the faculties are 
wielded by His sceptre. 


“Ideology is today’s terminology for those forces—constructive 
or destructive—which are mobilizing and molding the minds of 
millions. Unless youth is trained by our schools in the ideology 
of democracy, an alien ideology of materialism will supplant what 
we have failed to nourish and defend.” Margaret Hicks Williams. 
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A. LELAND ForrEsT, 
Dean, Taylor University 


Jacques Barzun in his provocative book, Teacher in America, 
declares that the problem which modern education faces is not 
the problem of getting teachers, but the problem of recognizing 
the good ones and not discouraging them before they have had 
a chance to do their best. We have all seen this process of dis- 
couragement at work, not only in the experience of very young 
teachers but also in the experience of those with many years 
spent in the teaching profession. Most often this discouragement 
does not result in the teacher’s leaving the teaching profession. 
More often it is manifest by the settling down into deadening 
ruts of stale sameness. 

This is the story of one small college’s attempt to bring enrich- 
ment and stimulation to its faculty. It is not a utopian report of 
new worlds conquered. 

Taylor University is a small liberal arts college, enrolling 
slightly under six hundred students. Its faculty consists of ap- 
proximately forty persons. It is situated in a rural section of 
Indiana, adjacent to a village of one thousand persons. Its loca- 
tion, its size, and other factors provide a situation in which a 
college faculty might experience the typical “ivory tower” with- 
drawal from currents of growth and change. 

As a background for the faculty program during the past two 
years, the administration has asked itself this question: Does an 
institution have a responsibility beyond the initial selection of 
competent faculty personnel? Is it also responsible for the 
growth and development of the faculty? Since teachers often do 
not learn how to teach in graduate school, does the institution 
have the responsibility of developing these persons who have 
been trained in research techniques into growing and stimulating 
teachers, or should it let those fall by the wayside who do not 
stumble upon good teaching techniques by the trial and error 
method? 

After a time of discussion by both the administration and fac- 
ulty, it was the concensus of this group that the institution is 
responsible to provide adequate opportunities for continued 
growth and development for both the mature and the beginning 
teacher. During the two years just past there has been an at- 
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tempt to provide these opportunities for continued stimulation 
and growth through three different channels. 


Growth Through the Study of Institutional Philosophy 

The beginning point for any attempt at the enrichment of 
teaching must be a re-defining of the aims and basic philosophy 
of the institution. What is our purpose as a liberal arts college? 
A great amount of study has gone into this problem of a re- 
statement of purpose at Taylor University. Not only did mem- 
bers of the administrative staff work cooperatively to produce 
statements of the function of the college as a whole, but also the 
six divisions of the college were asked to produce concise state- 
ments concerning the purposes of the divisions and their relation- 
ship to the total life of a liberal arts college. 

The basic statement of philosophy included such aims as giving 
the student an introduction to his heritage as a member of the 
society of which he is a part, a standard of values by which to 
judge his experience with other human beings, and a desire to 
contribute with other free individuals to the welfare of his group. 
Since this is a Christian liberal arts college, the statement of 
philosophy included the statement that it is the purpose of Chris- 
tian education to aid growing persons to develop a Christian in- 
terpretation of man, of history and of society. It was felt that 
this philosophy of life is necessary as a counteraction of the fu- 
tility such as is gendered by philosophies based upon economical 
and political determinisms. 

The conclusion was reached that this Christian philosophy, 
based as it is upon an inner central conviction that behind and 
beyond all that is seen there is the Supreme Mind called God, 
cannot be the concern of one or two departments of an institu- 
tion. This philosophy, brought sharply into focus by study and 
re-evaluation, is becoming the unifying force which gives aim 
and direction to the total teaching-learning experiences on the 
college campus. 


Growth Through Evaluation of Teachers and Teaching 


During the past two years this institution has provided three 
types of evaluation of the teaching-learning situation on its cam- 
pus. It was felt that in addition to the evaluational aspects of 
the statement of philosophy mentioned above, there should be 
specific study of the fields being taught, their relationship to the 
total program of work, and some attempt to assess the degree to 
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which high achievement was being maintained in these fields 
of work. 

Mention has been made of the studies carried on within the 
various divisions of the institution, Not only did these studies 
concern the general philosophy of the divisions, but an attempt 
was made to see the relationship of particular curriculum offer- 
ings to the educational aims of the school. In this way an at- 
tempt was made to bring the general philosophy down from the 
realm of nebulous generalities to concrete reality. It is one thing 
to say that it is the aim of the division of language and literature 
to “introduce the student to his cultural heritage,” but it is a 
different matter entirely to justify the offering of a specific course, 
and to plan the outcomes of that course in terms of contributing 
to this high purpose, This experience of thinking of the meaning 
and value of each course proved a great aid to members of the 
faculty. 

As a means of stimulating self-improvement of his instruction, 
each faculty member cooperated in giving students an oppor- 
tunity to rate his teaching. For this purpose, the “Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors” was used. The results of this rating were 
kept by the instructor for his own use. While some complained 
that the students did not have enough background and experi- 
ence upon which to build a valid judgment, the general con- 
census seemed to be that this type of evaluation is of great value 
in helping the instructor to overcome his classroom deficiencies. 

As a step toward improving the morale of the faculty and as 
an aid to the administrative staff in bettering their work, the 
instructors were asked to rate the administrative officers on the 
“Purdue Rating Scale for Administrators.” Teachers took this 
opportunity quite seriously and gave valuable help to adminis- 
trative officers in their attempt to provide a wholesome, demo- 
cratic atmosphere in which to teach and learn. 


Growth Through the Use of Outside Resources 


The conscientious teachers on this campus constantly feel the 
need of growing professionally through contacts with the so- 
cieties within their teaching fields. Attendance at state work- 
shops and conferences in teaching fields is encouraged by the 
institution’s paying a reasonable sum to make attendance at these 
meetings possible. Although Taylor University is a small school, 
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operating on a restricted budget, it has been found that money 
invested in these ways has been wisely spent. 

During this period a great source of enrichment to the faculty 
has been the study meetings at which outside experts in various 
fields have presented papers to the staff. These study meetings 
have met once a month, at the first period in the morning, with 
commendable attendance and results. Speakers have included 
the president of a nearby teachers college, the head of the edu- 
cation department of a neighboring institution, and other stimu- 
lating speakers. Themes have been concerned with current 
movements in education, resources for growth of teachers while 
in service, evaluation of teachers and teaching and like material 
which has challenged the thinking of the staff. 

An outstanding source of growth provided in the program of 
this faculty has been credit classes conducted on the campus by 
a nearby graduate school. One course has been offered each 
year. The class has met three hours one evening each week and 
has included those members of the staff who have taken the class 
for credit toward a higher degree as well as post-doctoral staff 
members who have taken the course for their own enrichment 
only. The first course offered was “Current Problems in Higher 
Education” and the second one, being offered during the current 
year is “Problems of Evaluation and Measurement in Higher 
Education.” This plan, still in its pioneering stage, provides a 
stimulus to systematic study, and a forum for open discussion of 
problems of the institution. It has the advantage of giving prac- 
tical problems for classroom discussion, offered as it is on the 
campus. It is not intended that this opportunity for on-campus 
study shall take the place of workshops, conferences and summer 
sessions attended during the vacation months. It is an attempt 
by the institution to bring opportunities for creative study into 
the range of every faculty person. 

It will be evident that none of the elements of this program of 
faculty enrichment are startling or new. We are convinced that 
an administration which makes itself responsible for the guid- 
ance and direction of the staff in continued growth will be repaid 
by the creative initiative of that staff. Such a staff will be en- 
couraged to seek ever enlarging areas of experience to bring to 
its work, thus securing the enrichment of classroom teaching. 


a 
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THE PLACE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF A 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


HERBERT R. MUNDKENKE, 
Chairman, Department of Economics, Texas Christian University 


In days when the values of both democracy and Christianity 
are undergoing attack it is particularly encouraging and signifi- 
cant to note the large number of church-related colleges that are 
making re-studies of their respective programs. 

This is as it should be, and in all likelihood is not a coincidence. 
To those who have the interests of such institutions at heart such 
re-studies become continuing responsibilities. There exists a re- 
sponsibility to higher education and a never-ending responsibility 
to Christianity. In these past few years we have been reminded 
time and time again that this world must become a Christian 
world. If this is so, the least that administrators in higher educa- 
tion can do to bring about such a desired result is to see to it that 
the graduates they turn out are truly Christian, committed to 
acting as Christians in their personal lives and also acting on 
Christian principles in their community living. We know full 
well all college graduates cannot be so characterized now; there- 
fore, obviously the search must continue until the right program 
that will meet the need is found. 

Such a responsibility, of course, to re-study programs demands 
attention especially in periods of stress in world and community 
affairs, times which place increased demands upon our traditional 
institutions, times that are sometimes characterized as periods of 
crisis. These appear to be such times. We need not be reminded 
of the many “crisis” books that have appeared in recent years. 
We may recali Fritz Sternberg’s, The Coming Crisis, or Harold 
J. Laski’s, Living in the Midst of Revolution. In the field of edu- 
cation itself, Arnold Nash, the Canadian chaplain and educator, 
starts his little volume on The University and the Modern World, 
by saying that the university, referring of course to higher edu- 
cation, has reached a crisis—a crisis, he says, “even more pro- 
found than that evoked by the shattering effects of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation.” 

Perhaps Mr. Nash is correct. But crisis or no, on one point at 
least we can all agree—that there is abundant evidence that this 
is a dynamic, changing world and that right now we are probably 
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in a particularly accelerated period of change. If we can agree, 
further, that our institutions of higher learning are a part of life 
in this universe and should therefore be related to the other 
parts of that life—then there is no question of the need of re- 
analysis and re-appraisal of the situation at this time, if not con- 
tinuously. Particularly would this be true if we believed that 
the institution of education must be the means through which 
any crisis situation in civilization could be resolved. 

We are all aware, of course, of the fact that we are not alone 
in sensing this need for a re-study of the position of higher edu- 
cation. Everyone is familiar with the Harvard study on General 
Education in a Free Society and with the report of the President’s 
Commission of Higher Education for American Democracy. 
These are but two of many such studies; but the interest is more 
widespread than would be indicated even by such formal re- 
search projects. The general public is also registering an un- 
usual interest. Fortune magazine, in its September, 1949, issue 
enclosed a special supplement devoted entirely to Higher Educa- 
tion; the Annals, also for September, 1949, was given over en- 
tirely to this subject. Perhaps even more significant from the 
standpoint of results was a recent poll taken by a national 
women’s organization, the A.A.U.W. (American Association of 
University Women) in which more than 30,000 replies, all from 
college graduates, were tabulated. 

From such sources it is possible to bring together what seem 
to be the major criticisms or shortcomings in our institutions of 
higher learning, and these may well serve as an approach to a 
modern meaning of the concept of education and the place of the 
social sciences in that modern concept. The first of these criti- 
cisms, stated in positive fashion, is this: Education must relate 
itself to life. An institution of higher learning, the critics are 
saying, can no longer be an ivory tower retreat—the day of 
learning for the sake of learning is past. This was the way the 
women expressed it: “College education should consist of train- 
ing and experience which are closely related to life after college 
and which can be used in some way, not necessarily in a voca- 
tional sense, but used for understanding the world in which one 
lives, etc.” 

A second idea appears also most frequently: Education must 
educate the whole person. Education must not only train for 
life; it must be concerned with the whole of life. To do this the 
college program would need to be broad and flexible enough to 
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stimulate the maximum development of each individual, prepar- 
ing each in the fullest way possible for life after college. At the 
same time that this call for broad training is being voiced, an 
insistent demand is also being made for the specific preparation 
of each college student for some profession or calling. Both, it 
is recognized, are needed. A recent Town Meeting of the Air on 
the subject, “Are We Educating for the Needs of Modern Man?”, 
emphasized that we must and can do both. 

Third, there is increasing recognition of the fact that education 
must be more than a procedure of transferring facts from one 
generation to another, or of sharpening the mind to deal with 
such facts. All such facts must be made meaningful. As Profes- 
sor Robinson, eminent Stanford University history teacher, has 
said: “To place each item of fact in the realm of meaning—that 
is the great task of the university.” To get such meaning will 
require proper integration, a proper marshalling and interpreta- 
tion of all facts, including those from the world of modern values 
and of the spirit. The training of the mind is necessary, of 
course, but not for its own sake. Rather, it is necessary to per- 
mit critical analysis and interpretation, to encourage critical 
thinking, to produce an intelligent person who is fitted to deal 
with the contemporary problems of the day. 

Such criticisms and demands would seem to indicate that a 
reformulation of the objectives of many institutions of higher 
learning may be in order. To meet these needs it would seem 
appropriate to propose, as such a set of objectives, that every 
institution of higher learning should provide its graduates with 
the following: 


1. A perspective and understanding of this cosmic universe. 

2. An appreciation of the significance of human life—its in- 
dividual and group nature—in this cosmic universe. 

3. A conception of democracy as the way of life for a com- 
munity of people. 

4. A method of thinking. 

5. A specific set of skills in some one area of life activity. 

6. A personal philosophy of life. 

If we seek to meet these current criticisms of higher education 
by such a reformulated set of objectives and thereby seek to 


serve our students as fully as they have a right to be served and 
as we would like to serve them, it would not be difficult to visual- 
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ize the increasingly important role that would be played by the 
social sciences in any such revised program. If our program 
must become more fully life-centered as has been suggested, if 
we would truly become educators of students rather than teach- 
ers of subjects, if we must relate education closely to human 
affairs in this world—then the social sciences necessarily become 
the center and core of the curriculum. 

After all, it is human beings that make all existence in this 
cosmic universe significant. This human existence has not tended 
to be lived, either, by isolated entities. Therefore, since all hu- 
man activity in this world is carried on in groups, then the 
sciences that deal with these group activities take on added 
significance. In addition to sociology, anthropology, economics 
and government, the social sciences should of course, include psy- 
chology which, while frequently defined as the science of be- 
havior, must really always include social psychology, since be- 
havior can only be correctly defined as the reaction of an organ- 
ism to its environment. Likewise, history. While of course 
history cannot be listed exclusively as a social science, it is 
greatly concerned with the origin and evolution of our social 
institutions, with material needed to gain a comprehension of life 
as it now exists, with the promotion of good citizenship or group 
living. All of these together, when properly coordinated with 
the humanities which may have somewhat more to do with 
values, can make most important contributions to all the require- 
ments of an educated person noted above. 

More specifically here, also, we may note the following con- 
tributions which the social sciences should be prepared to make: 


1, A comprehension of the nature of civilization, especially of 
the interdependence of social institutions. 

2. Appreciation of the fact and understanding of the nature of 
change in social institutions. 

3. Understanding and appreciation of the scientific method. 

4. Appreciation of the full meaning of democracy and of Chris- 
tianity, as related to a satisfying way of life. 

5. Understanding of the responsibilities of intelligent citizen- 
ship in a free democratic society. 


It might be appropriate to observe here that the most critical 
problems confronting civilization at this time are in the field of 
group relations. Take the problem of world peace, or world 
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government, or extension of democracy, or communism versus 
private capitalism, or labor versus capital, or social security, 
juvenile delinquency, crime, divorce, and on and on, These may 
have been caused, in part at least, by developments in the area 
of the natural sciences and they may never be solved until we 
apply some principles from the area of philosophy and religion, 
but nonetheless these social problems that are critical are now 
lodged directly in the areas of economics, government, sociology 
and group psychology. One approach at least to a solution must 
be through a wiser use and greater reliance upon the social 
sciences themselves. 

One further point may be noted. While it is true that modern 
demands in education require that we take note of the impor- 
tance of human life as the center of attention, they also require 
that we consider the whole of life and all aspects of life properly 
integrated. This, it would seem, means that we cannot leave 
religion out of account. If we did, we would be untrue to our 
responsibility to give the student a true understanding of the 
nature of this cosmic universe and we also would be overlooking 
the most important force, if not the force, that can integrate and 
bind together and make sense out of all these other aspects of life. 

This point may need no undue belaboring, but it should be 
noted that in a properly planned, Christian curriculum the social 
sciences, properly taught, could render vital service in the ad- 
vancement of the general Christian objective. The Kingdom of 
God, many believe, refers not only to the common Fatherhood of 
God, but also to proper relationships among His children here 
on earth. The social sciences have much to do with such rela- 
tionships and it has been observed that there is not a single 
conflict between any sound principles found in the social sciences 
and the principles of Christianity. Not only is there no conflict, 
but a presentation of the social sciences would be defective with- 
out recognizing that religion relates not only to a faith to be 
believed in but a life to be lived. And certainly without recogniz- 
ing religion we could make little contribution to a satisfactory 
personal philosophy of life for our students. 

The Fortune magazine poll referred to earlier revealed tre- 
mendous faith in higher education. Over 83 per cent of those 
polled wanted their sons to go to college, and 69 per cent thought 
college would be worthwhile for their daughters. That indicates 
the vast extent of the opportunity before institutions of higher 
learning. But it also reveals the tremendous responsibility. We 
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have the responsibility of seeing to it that those who come under 
our influence receive a complete and proper interpretation of life, 
that they obtain a personal and satisfying philosophy of life, and 
that they are prepared to go forth and make a constructive con- 
tribution to a free, democratic and Christian community. The 
social sciences are in a most strategic position to help provide 
that sort of higher education and it is likely that they will be 
called upon to assume an ever-growing share of the common 
burden. 


Religion has the positive role of renewing, obligating, commit- 
ting the individual to a career of moral responsibility in all di- 
rections. It has the beneficient and galvanizing power of en- 
couraging hope, faith, love and fellowship. 


Philosophy has the role of forwarding a rational account of 
man’s relation to himself, to society and to the cosmos. 


Education has the role of informing, developing, releasing and 
unfolding the individual for a more meaningful and effective 
effort to participate in the Great Community. 


Religion and education are thus two interdependent ways of 
supporting the human career on behalf of a Kingdom of Right- 
eousness. The one supplies the dynamism for all-round moral 
responsibility; the other supplies a large measure of “know how” 
for undertaking moral behavior. They are servants of the same 
master. Education strives for intelligent competence as to human 
choices in all behavior. Religion strives to join with that compe- 
tence a sense of the absolute imperative, of zeal and devoutness 
for the common human enterprise. Ordway Tead. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION* 
ERNEST E. MILuer, 
President, Goshen College 


The statement on philosophy of Christian education adopted by 
our faculty came about as part of a religious survey undertaken 
in response to a request by the Mennonite Board of Education 
with regard to the religious welfare programs in our Mennonite 
institutions of higher learning. A committee appointed to pre- 
pare a statement of content agreed that the survey taken at 
Goshen College should have three parts: First, the development 
of a statement of the philosophy of Christian education at Goshen 
College; second, a description of the nature of the religious wel- 
fare program of the college; third, an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the religious welfare program. The faculty accepted this 
statement of content for the survey. 

After the collection of a considerable body of data, the com- 
mittee proposed a tentative statement of the philosophy of Chris- 
tian education. Formulation of this statement was a lengthy and 
rather difficult process. It involved repeated discussions in com- 
mittee and in the faculty as a whole. The process, however, had 
considerable educational value, and it had very great value in 
this that when the statement was finally adopted by the faculty 
it was adopted with the feeling that it is our philosophy and not 
that only of the administration or the survey committee. The 
statement as adopted by the faculty is as follows: 


Goshen College seeks to provide educational experiences 
which will enable students to live harmonious, purposeful, 
and socially responsible lives in the Spirit of Christ. The 
guiding principle in determining the values which the faculty 
considers most worth striving for in personal and group liv- 
ing is the concept that the essence of Christianity, as set 
forth in the Scriptures, is discipleship, the transforming of 
the whole of life after Christ. This Christian discipleship is 
to be expressed in human relations, in the use of time, en- 
ergy, material resources and in devotion to the church and 
its mission. The spirit of brotherhood is to be practiced in 
all personal and group realtionships. Life is to be lived with 
friend or foe according to the ethic of the love of Christ who 
eame not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 


* Prepared at the request of the editor following the appearance of an 
,official statement in the bulletin of Goshen College. 
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Life thus committed to the way of Christ cannot be seg- 
mented into secular and non-secular compartments. The 
whole of life is lived in the context of commitment to the 
will of God; and therefore, every activity, whether work, 
recreation, social fellowship, prayer or meditation, has spir- 
itual significance. The highest expression of faith in Christ 
who is the way, the truth, and the life, will be found in lov- 
ing, sacrificial service to one’s fellowmen. A belief in the 
inseparability of faith and life means that in Christian edu- 
cation, living and learning, and content and method, cannot 
be separated. The entire program of Goshen College is 
planned to help students to know Christ as Savior and Lord 
and to become effective witnesses for Him to a sensate world 
replete with economic greed, hate and warfare. 


This statement of philosophy points up three basic conclusions. 
The first of these conclusions is that the essence of Christianity 
as interpreted in the Scriptures is discipleship. We hold that 
there must be some integrating principle to give meaning to the 
learning process. We consider it essential to have some unifying 
principle in the pursuit of knowledge in order to give students an 
orderly conception of the truth. The approach to such unification 
might be the student, his interests and natural desires. The in- 
tegrating factor might be medieval scholasticism or a study of 
the classics of western civilization, or it might be any other meta- 
physical principle chosen by the student or the faculty member. 
We choose to let it be the discipleship of Christ. To be a disciple 
means to observe and to teach all things whatsoever the Master 
taught and commanded and to follow fully in His steps. 

This position we feel is in line with New Testament doctrine 
and with our Anabaptist tradition. Our fathers held two cardinal 
principles. One, that religion is a way of life—something to be 
lived. And the other that the Bible is the source book for that 
way of life. The prevailing spirit of American educational phi- 
losophy is man-centered. We hold that the life of a Christian is 
God-centered and that life should conform to the norms of con- 
duct communicated by Jesus. Human reason is used in the 
process of learning but always it must be guided by divine reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ and in the Holy Scriptures. 

The second basic conclusion found in our statement of philoso- 
phy is that a life committed to such a discipleship cannot be seg- 
mented into secular and non-secular compartments. In some 
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sections today religion is no longer recognized as having any part 
in education. In other quarters it is recognized but considered 
as distinct from education. We hold that Christianity is not a 
pursuit of the truth: It is a declaration of the truth in which all 
other truths find their meaning. Christianity is a life view and 
not simply a statement of doctrines. 

This point of view has far-reaching implications in the con- 
struction of a curriculum. There will be courses in Bible to give 
information about the facts of the Scriptures. There will be 
courses in other fields of knowledge. Christian discipleship is 
not something which can be added to or left out of a curriculum 
like some other subject. It is not simply an adjunct to the 
course; it is a view enriching every aspect of knowledge and 
including all life. Seience, history, philosophy, psychology, soci- 
ology and ethics must all reflect the basic idea that the God of 
the Bible is the creator and sustainer of the universe, and that 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the source of 
truth. 

Any piecemeal course which separates religion from the rest of 
the curriculum tends to imply that religion and the rest of knowl- 
edge exist in separate compartments. This is a misunderstand- 
ing of religion and of its place in life. How can the ideals of 
home and family be maintained when the central spiritual bal- 
ance in life is ignored in education? 

The third conclusion pointed up in our statement of philosophy 
is that we consider it a part of our function to help students 
know Christ as their Saviour and to be effective witnesses to 
Him. Freedom is a goal of education. We believe that man only 
gets true freedom by coming into the proper relationship with 
God. The whole idea of Christianity is a free man in Christ. A 
student can best discover his abilities and their meaning and 
purpose in this Christian system of thought. Therefore, it is a 
part of the Christian college’s responsibility to graduate students 
who are convinced Christians. It shares this responsibility with 
the Christian church. It shares with the church also the respon- 
sibility to help these Christian students to know what they be- 
lieve and why. 

As a Christian student discovers his freedom in Christ, he de- 
sires to extend it into his immediate environment and into all the 
world. He seeks now to live in a redemptive relationship to his 
environment. He seeks a Christianizing of all social relation- 
ships. 
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When a teacher holds this point of view, then he will see the 
importance of making every course alive for the student and of 
relating that course to the Christian view. Thus there will be 
integration of theory and practice. Knowledge will be related 
to the circumstances of life, and young men and women will be 
encouraged to use their education, not for getting things for 
themselves but for the glory of God and in the service of man- 
kind. Then the motto of our college, “Culture for Service,” will 
take on deep and significant meaning. 

We are well aware that to carry through such a program pre- 
sents many practical difficulties. There are problems of securing 
adequate staff, suitable textbooks and better methods of instruc- 
tion. There are today few textbooks accepting a Christian world 
view. It becomes necessary for scholars under such circum- 
stances to revamp the material of their courses around a Chris- 
tian ethic. We need also to understand that being an idealist in 
philosophy does not necessarily bar one from accepting many of 
the good teaching methods of progressive education. Too often 
it is assumed that the old way of doing things, the old curriculum 
is Christian while progressive education is anti-Christian. This 
is not necessarily so. A great teacher some years ago helped me 
see that one may appropriate improved methods of instruction 
which come out of the excellent experimentation of progressive 
education without accepting the underlying tenets of naturalism. 
Christian teachers should engage in painstaking experiments no 
less than others. This is difficult in church colleges where facul- 
ties are overloaded and underpaid, but with a clear statement of 
philosophy and some provision by the administration, capable 
professors will be found who can carry through. In fact, it is 
now being done here and elsewhere. 


“Keeping the philosophy of life abreast of the insights that 
come from every quarter, from the past as well as from the pres- 
ent, continues to be the unfinished business of education for 
everyone.” Trumbull G. Duvall. 
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AND HE CLOSED THE BOOK 
(Luke 4: 20a) 


GoRDON PRATT BAKER,* 
Minister, Washington Grove Methodist Church 


An ancient legend declares that the Sphinx which broods so 
sternly over the Nile will pour forth from its stone heart the 
secrets of the ages if it is ever asked a question of epochal sig- 
nificance. One evening, speculating upon the legend, a group of 
scholars wondered what inquiry could be so momentous as to 
wrest unrecorded truths from adamantine lips; and, their imag- 
inations fired by the thought, they began to conjecture concern- 
ing the miraculous interrogation. Each in his turn voiced what 
he conceived to be the ultimate question of life, only to have his 
colleagues refute his claim almost before he had completed its 
phrasing. Then at last one man, who had sat pensively through- 
out the discussion, silenced all criticism by declaring: “I would 
ask this: Is the universe friendly?” 

In other words, What kind of world do we live in? 

But he need not have asked the Sphinx. For long ago Jesus 
gave the final answer to that question. In the profoundest sense, 
Christ ‘closed the book.” 

Jesus indisputably revealed the fact that we live in the kind 
of world in which God cares. 

How often he pointed to the evidence of divine concern in the 
physical world. Not a sparrow falls but the Father sees it. The 
grass of the field, “which to day is and to morrow is cast into the 
oven,” is clothed in such supernal glory that even the splendor 
of Solomon pales before it. No man, “if his son ask bread, will 
give him a stone.” The gentle rains are showers of blessings 
from on high. Sheep may wander precariously among precipices 
but there is always a Shepherd who will search them out and 
bring them safely back to the fold. Even the hairs of one’s head 
are numbered. 

Saffron sunsets only reflect saffron souls; and beauty, like love, 
will never lose its own. The very magnificance of the setting for 
the human drama is its own testimony to the majesty of the 


* Mr. Baker is the author of the recent Abingdon-Cokesbury Publica- 
tion, The Witness of The Prophets. He is also widely known for his writ- 
ing and lecturing in the field of religious education. 
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varied parts which men are called upon to play. It was no acci- 
dent that he chose a mountain for his pulpit and an aureate sky 
as the backdrop for the immortal sermon which he preached 
there; for as long as hearts respond to beauty souls will accept 
the truths which walk in eternal splendor. 

Always he showed the meaning and purpose of life in natural 
things. “First the blade and then the ear and then the full corn 
in the ear.” Growth follows a sure design and everything accords 
with the plan of God. The earth yields its increase not by chance 
but by benevolent law. Childhood matures by way of laughter. 
Men grow in grace and in knowledge and in favor with God and 
man as quietly as yeast leavens a loaf. Even sorrow is but the 
shadow which the light of God’s smile casts across the threshold 
of heaven. Men do not have a little day and cease to be. The 
whole wide world was made for them and its resources were 
placed at their fingertips. They have but to look up at night into 
the star-spangled bosom of heaven to see that they are matched 
to eternity, to know that, whether it be stars or waterfowls, 


He who, from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 


All nature, the Master said, cries out to us that God cares. 

How often, too, Jesus pointed to the evidence of divine concern 
in the social world. He began his revolutionary ministry by in- 
sisting that God had anointed him to serve the poor and free the 
slave. The word “anoint” might be translated empower. It im- 
plies an agent given full authority to act in the best interests of 
another who has commissioned him. Now we do not commission 
agents to act for us unless we are interested in the matter to 
which they are devoting themselves. In a very real sense they 
become us as they meet the situation in which we are concerned. 
The God who empowers a liberating Christ to emancipate men 
from sin and ignorance to the end that the whole level of life be 
lifted to nobler purposes and holier experiences is a God who 
cares. 

It was as God’s agent that Jesus put the final stamp of worth 
upon the individual. It was as God’s agent that Jesus forever 
destroyed the divisive barriers of race and class and creed and 
color and sex. It was as God’s agent that Jesus turned men’s 
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minds to the redemption not of a nation but of the whole earth 
and made their souls restless because they could never again 
forget that “this is my Father’s world.” It was as God’s agent 
that Jesus changed the darkness of primitive European forests 
into the light shining upon the altars of churches dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created free and equal. It was 
as God’s agent that Jesus breached the Great Wall of China and 
offered the Orient “the last best hope of earth.” It is as God’s 
agent that Jesus towers above the wrecks of Time. Behind every 
hospital, every orphanage, every college devoted to the banish- 
ment of cheap ideas and tawdry ideals, behind every humani- 
tarian organization laboring for universal peace and the preser- 
vation of human dignity, stands Jesus limned against the hori- 
zon, his outstretched hands mutely appealing: “Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” 

Christ had “closed the book.” 

But men are instinctively fearful. Granted, philosophically, 
that God is for us. Yet, what may stand ae us? What ir- 
repressible fate may yet destroy us? 

Because he understood so well these feriiteteaiy Jesus did 
not rebuke men for harboring them. Instead, he indisputably 
revealed the fact that we live in the kind of world in which men 
can. 

He pointed to our potential control over physical circumstance. 
Referring to his own mighty achievements he declared: “Greater 
things than these shall ye do if ye but believe.” And history 
bears him out. 

As long ago as the year 3,000 B.C. men had developed forms of 
civilization in Egypt, China, India, Asia Minor, and Central Amer- 
ica. They had done so by progressively controlling physical cir- 
cumstance. They began with arid waste or virgin wood and, 
doing the best they could with what they had, fashioned a new 
way of life. First they had only human muscles for their motive 
power. Then they yoked animal muscles. Then they devised 
simple tools, such as the roller, the inclined plane and the lever. 
Then they harnessed the wind and the water and compressed 
steam and manufactured electricity and unlocked the secret of 
atomic power and now tremble expectantly upon the verge of a 
hydrogen age. First, they conquered the earth on which they 
lived; then they spanned the sky above it; then they penetrated 
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the stratosphere; now they are literally knocking upon the doors 
of Paradise itself—or Hell, according as they use their newly 
acquired and still mysterious powers. Men have already mas- 
tered their physical world, even as Jesus said they would. 

Who can control physical things can control the social order 
which produces them. Increasing power entails increasing re- 
sponsibility. And Jesus unequivocally insisted that we are 
matched to the responsibility. “As thou hast sent me into the 
world,” he prayed in the garden, “even so have I also sent them 
into the world.” The important word here is the word “as’— 
for the same purpose. What I have done to redeem men, he af- 
firmed in effect, my followers can also do. And again history 
bears him out. 

Unlettered fishermen like Peter changed the thinking of the 
first century and paved the way for the ultimate transformation 
of the mighty Roman Empire. In the Middle Ages St. Francis 
of Assisi evolved a new definition of charity and, try as they 
might, men have not been able to escape it across the centuries 
since. John Howard, in 1773, anguished by what he saw, fought 
relentlessly until he achieved vitally needed prison reforms; while 
John Wesley exerted such influence on the age that he forever 
altered the course of human events. Only recently Mahatma 
Gandhi, martyred like the Master, has beaten down the horrible 
caste system through a faith bigger than timeless tradition. The 
measure of his stature is apparent in the constitution of the new 
India, published in January of 1950, whereby the ancient cleav- 
ages are permanently outlawed. “... for the former things are 
passed away ... Behold, I make all things new.” 

We may not know what the future holds of marvel or surprise. 
But we know Who holds it and that it is subject to power from 
on high. That power, said Jesus, is within our grasp once God’s 
ideals are in our hearts. Truly, our Christ has “closed the book.” 


“I believe in the Christian college because it stands squarely 
for personal development in contrast with dictatorship.” B. War- 
ren Brown. 
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IN THE LIBRARY 


COLLEGE PROGRAMS IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS, A 
Report by Twenty-four Colleges Participating in the College 
Study in Intergroup Relations, 1945-1949, is edited by Lloyd 
Allen Cook, director of the project, in collaboration with college 
committee chairmen and members and staff associates. The 
four-year project reported in this volume (which will be aug- 
mented by a second volume) is a pioneer attempt to teach tech- 
niques for improving intergroup relations in order that the 
teachers may practice these techniques in their own schools and 
among their own pupils. The report is the outgrowth of more 
than two hundred concrete projects involving 24 colleges. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


YOUR LIFE COUNTS, edited by Hoover Rupert, is a chal- 
lenge of the Christian way for contemporary youth. Fourteen 
inspiring messages, mature in wisdom and judgment, present 
youth with the challenge and invitation of the Christian gospel. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE, the vantage point from 
which man can see the fullest meaning and value of his life and 
his world, by Edward T. Ramsdell, “is a fresh, sensitive and 
highly discerning presentation of the Christian faith that brings 
new insight to the problem of meaning and value that underlies 
every man’s decisions.” Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 
and Nashville. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION by J. M. O’Neill is a challenging analysis of recent court 
decisions interpreting the historic intent of the Constitution on 
the separation of church and state. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. March, 1949. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN BELIFF, a constructive approach 
to the present religious upheaval, by Louis Wallas, asks what is 
to be the attitude of the modern mind toward the God-centered 
history of Israel. Duke University Press, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. November, 1949. 


IN DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY, edited by Thomas H. John- 
son, with an introduction by Allan V. Heely, describes glances 
around our troubled world by men of proven ability and offers 
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thought provoking comments on what they see. John J. Mc- 
Cloy, Cord Meyer, Jr., Norman Cousins, Arthur Sylvester, 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Charles W. Cole, Detlev W. Bronk, Howard 
Thurman and Lewis Perry examine world events and the mind 
of youth today in this volume. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS asserts 
that it has proved practical in well administered public schools 
to emphasize moral and spiritual values without injecting any 
sectarian bias. Reinhold Niebuhr says: “I know of no treatise 
which will do more to clarify the mind of our citizens on this 
vexing issue of the relationship of Church and State in Amer- 
ica.” Harper & Brothers, New York. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES is the first vol- 
ume in a series of three designed to present the inaugural ad- 
dresses of college and university presidents. It traces the sig- 
nificant trends in higher education through the thoughts of in- 
fluential men occupying the presidency of privately controlled 
colleges and universities. 

General education, which is dominating current thought in 
higher education, was discussed by Mark Hopkins of Williams 
College and by Woodrow Wilson in his inaugural address at 
Princeton. Scholarship and service were emphasized by Nich- 
olas Murray Butler and by Woodrow Wilson, Curriculum con- 
tent was discussed by our own Dr. Guy E. Snavely. The volume, 
edited by David Andrew Weaver, will be helpful as a reference 
work in college administration. Shurtleff College Press, 1950. 
Alton, Illinois. 


THE ASPIRIN AGE, edited by Isabel Leighton, provides a 
brilliant series of essays concerning life in the U.S. A. from 1919 
to 1941. Each chapter in this fascinating book is skillfully writ- 
ten. Here you will find an account of the Ku Klux Klan’s rise 
to power in the 1920’s, or an analysis of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
the Lindbergh Legend, the Dionne Quintuplets, Huey Long, the 
“Invasion from Mars” and many more episodes set forth in color- 
ful terms by the pens of outstanding newspaper reporters, novel- 
ists, political analysts, including John Lardner, Phil Stong, 
Harry Hansen, Thurman Arnold, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
Hodding Carter and sixteen other eminently qualified writers, 

Remember when you read F. L. Allen’s ONLY YESTERDAY 
and browsed through I REMEMBER DISTINCTLY? This is an 
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excellent sequel. Yes, as we look back now, it was, indeed, “an 
aspirin age,”—headachy, fantastic, gaudy, chaotic! This book 
will help you to understand the 1919-41 period and the present 
too. Simon and Schuster, 1949. New York. (This review was 
contributed by Leslie K. Patton, Dean, Tusculum College.) 


ORIENTATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, edited by 
Philip Henry Lotz, is a comprehensive introduction to the entire 
field of religious education today—backgrounds, objectives and 
problems, present principles, methods and trends—a new and 
definite symposium by forty-six outstanding authorities, all 
specialists in their fields. The writers survey significant changes 
in the principles and practices of religious education in the past 
two decades and analyze and evaluate recently developed mate- 
rials, methods, agencies and organizations. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. New York and Nashville. 


THE MIND’S ADVENTURE by Howard Lowry raises a vital 
question which educators must frankly face by asking: “Can a 
liberal education that omits religion be considered really liberal?” 
Pointing out that secularism has failed because it produces a 
“hollow man lacking equipment to make life’s important deci- 
sions,” Dr. Lowry insists that there must be increasing recogni- 
tion of the contribution religion makes to education and analyzes 
the significant trends underlying this contribution. 

This long awaited volume will be more fully reviewed in the 
next issue of COLLEGE AND CHURCH. Westminster Press, 
1950. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, edited by Robert C. Dentan, the 
first volume of a projected teaching series of six produced under 
the direction of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Department of Christian Education, is designed to serve 
as a guide to an understanding of the Bible. In one continuous 
narrative, the authors unfold the story of the Old and New Testa- 
ments through the early days of the Bible. It will be useful for 
inquirers who want to know more about the Bible, and it will be 
particularly helpful to college students by enabling them to read 
the Scriptures more intelligently. CHAPTERS IN CHURCH 
HISTORY, edited by Powel Mills Dawley is the second volume 
in this teaching series. The National Council, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 1949, New York, New York. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 

A new course entitled “The Organization and Work of The 
United Lutheran Church in America” is now being offered at 
Newberry College to enable students to become better acquainted 
with the activities of the United Lutheran Church. The class, 
which meets once a week and carries elective credit, is open also 
to the people of the community. 

* % * % 

Students from Franklin and Marshall College and Hood College 
joined in a co-conference at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The con- 
ference theme was “Religion In The College.” Mr. Hartland 
Helmich, student worker for the Evangelical and Reformed and 
Congregational Christian Churches at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and Temple University, discussed the opportunities for 
Christian development in extra curricular activities. The Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission on Christian Higher Education, 
Robert N. DuBose, led the discussion on religion in the cur- 
riculum and gave the final conference sermon. Professor Robert 
Moss was in charge of the program. 

On March 15, Dr. Alvin White Murray was inaugurated presi- 
dent of Southwestern College. At the inauguration, Dr. John O. 
Gross spoke on “The Responsibility of the Church in Higher Edu- 
cation.” Representatives of more than 70 colleges and universi- 
ties were present. 

* * * * 

Dr. Leroy A. Martin of the Newark Conference has been elected 
president of Tennessee Wesleyan College. He succeeds Dr. James 
L. Robb, who will have completed 32 years of service when he 
retires in June. 

* * * * 

Dr. Robert N. DuBose, Executive Secretary of the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, delivered the sermon at the Sun- 
day chapel service at Wellesley College on April 23. His subject 
was “The Importance of Our Loves.” 

* * * * 


Extensive courses in religion will be offered for undergraduate 
instruction at Columbia University beginning with the 1950 Fall 
semester, according to a recent announcement by Chaplain James 
A. Pike, chairman of the Department of Religion at Columbia, 
and Professor Ursula Niebuhr, head of the Department of Re- 
ligion at Barnard College. 


